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NATURAL SELECTION AND SELF-CONSCIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

'""T'HE extent of the sphere in which natural selection operates 
*■ is still a debated question. Darwin furnished ample dem- 
onstration of its application and importance in the field of biology ; 
but he did not give convincing proof of its operation in other 
fields, especially on the higher levels of human intelligence and 
civilization. Here the problem takes definite form in the ques- 
tion whether natural selection is a governing law in that develop- 
ment of conscious personality with which morality is concerned. 
In this sphere of intelligence and obligation, the existence or im- 
portance of natural selection has been emphatically disputed. It 
is not hard to understand why the principle has been thus repu- 
diated by many moralists. When accepted as a law of moral 
development, it works havoc with traditional ethical theories. 
One may sympathize with the beliefs of those who attempt by 
rhetorical incantations to exorcise this demon of biology from the 
field of morals, yet desire some more clear and conclusive 
reasons than they usually offer for the banishment. For it is 
well to remember that even ethical theories can make no claim 
to absolute permanence, and newly discovered truth has neces- 
sitated more than one Copernican change of position. 

On the other hand, one finds among those who would extend 
the operation of natural selection to human life and conduct, a 
looseness of statement and vagueness of terminology that does 
not conduce to lucidity of thought. For instance, we are told 
that the change of conditions requires us to see the law in a new 
guise. Instead of the primitive, 'tooth and nail' conflict for food 
and shelter, we have in human life a new kind of competition, 
dictated by man's social and intellectual environment. Here a 
ruthless struggle for self-preservation would be quite inappro- 
priate ; for the objective order, being social and moral, demands 
of the individual lawful and even benevolent conduct. In such 
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an environment, the individual who would survive must give heed 
to the noose of the hangman as well as the gnawings of hunger, 
and avoid the doors of the prison as well as the dangers of priva- 
tion. But, as thus employed, surely the concept of natural 
selection loses as much in meaning as it gains in extension. It 
is difficult to see how it can signify more than the necessity of a 
certain degree of adaptation or functional adjustment, which nature, 
or reality, enforces upon individual parts or members, if they 
would survive. A plain consequence of this relation of parts to 
the whole is that those parts or members which are the better 
adapted attain to a relatively fuller or longer existence. As a 
matter of fact, the idea of natural selection is often used in some 
such broad and metaphorical sense, being applied equally to the 
development of human ideals and the evolution of stellar systems. 
Every survival or adjustment, from the lonely persistence of a 
granite peak after ages of denudation to the distribution of the 
heavenly mansions, is thus an instance of natural selection. 

The existence of this ambiguity in the meaning of natural 
selection suggests the first requisite in a discussion of its appli- 
cation to the sphere of morality. We must examine, somewhat 
in detail, the nature of the process as it was originally described 
and proved to be operative in the evolution of the organism. In 
the next place, we must note the distinguishing characteristics of 
that higher sphere of intelligence, to which it is proposed to 
apply the law of natural selection. Hence the factors and rela- 
tions essential to self-conscious experience are to be considered. 
The result of these inquires will, I hope, throw some light upon 
the possibility of regarding natural selection as a governing law 
in self-conscious development. 

A few familiar sentences from the Origin of Species give a brief 
but clear statement of the process of natural selection. The 
struggle for existence and consequent selection " inevitably fol- 
lows from the high rate at which all organic beings tend to in- 
crease." This increase is at a geometrical rate, so high " that 
if not destroyed, the earth would soon be covered by the progeny 
of a single pair." But, while organic beings increase at such an 
inordinate rate, the capacity of the environment to support the 
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product is strictly limited. " There can be no artificial increase 
of food." "Hence, as more individuals are produced than can 
possibly survive, there must in every case be a struggle for ex- 
istence, either one individual with another of the same species, or 
with the individuals of distinct species, or with the physical condi- 
tions of life." Furthermore, since "variations useful to man 
have undoubtedly occurred " in domestic animals, we cannot 
doubt that in nature " other variations useful in some way to 
each being in the great and complex battle of life, should occur 
in the course of many successive generations." If such useful 
variations do occur in nature, and if " many more individuals are 
born than can possibly survive," we see that in consequence 
" individuals having any advantage, however slight, over others, 
would have the best chance of surviving and of procreating their 
kind." "On the other hand, we may feel sure that any varia- 
tion in the least degree injurious would be rigidly destroyed." 
" This preservation of favorable individual differences and varia- 
tions and the destruction of those which are injurious " is " called 
natural selection or the survival of the fittest." 

With such typical passages in mind, we shall attempt to inquire 
into the exact nature of this factor in organic evolution. It is 
needful, on the one hand, to escape dwelling upon unessential 
features in a complex process, and, on the other hand, to avoid a 
loss of definiteness in viewing general conclusions. In pursuit 
of this purpose, an insight must be gained into the agencies oper- 
ative in the process, and, furthermore, into the relations which 
exist among them. The first of these requisites is more easily 
fulfilled than the second. Hence it is convenient to begin by 
noting the agencies which are necessary to the working of natural 
selection. The process appears to involve a complicated tangle 
of forces and factors, very difficult to unravel. But, if we neglect 
the unessential, two agencies stand forth prominently, — organic 
nature, or the animate world, and its physical environment. The 
environment may be taken as a totality of forces and considered 
as an acting whole. But this is not permissible in the case of 
the organism. For here there is a countless number and variety 
of individuals, upon whose individuality and conflicting interests 
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the entire process depends. Therefore, the further question of 
the relation of the agencies operative in natural selection is two- 
fold, and concerns (i) the relation of the environment to the 
individual organism, and (2) the relation of individual organisms 
to one another. 

The character of this relation, in its twofold form, is sufficiently 
disclosed in the detailed descriptions of the process which are 
given by Darwin. The relation of the agencies essential to 
natural selection is evidently a physical one, and can in no way 
be interpreted as teleological or ideal. Environment and organ- 
ism affect one another externally, as bodies in space. In its 
' selection ' nature manifests no design, as the word would indi- 
cate, but, through its various forces, effects the destruction of a 
large number of organisms. The organisms destroyed are those 
whose physical endowment does not suffice to withstand the 
hostile influences of the environment. Nor does natural selec- 
tion require for its working an intelligence in the organism, since 
it proceeds as effectively with plants and one-celled forms as with 
the higher animals. ' Struggle for existence ' requires no conscious 
effort on the part of the organisms engaged ; for we cannot attri- 
bute conscious rivalry to vegetables and polyps. Darwin, as is 
well-known, was explicit in denying that natural selection has 
any teleological import, or is anything but a process of physical 
causation. He believed that his theory was superior to that of 
Lamarck, because the theory of the latter made the evolution of 
species depend upon the conscious effort of the organism. This, 
Lamarck's, " one suggestion as to the cause of the gradual modi- 
fication of species," had little value for Darwin, because, as he 
says, it is " on the face of it inapplicable to the whole vegetable 
world." * Hence he was fearful lest natural selection should be 
classed with " Larmarck nonsense, of a tendency to progression, 
adaptations from the slow willing of animals, etc." 2 He was also 
at pains to deny the implication of effort or design in the terms 
'struggle for existence' and 'natural selection.' The former 
he says he uses in a " large and metaphorical sense," 3 and the 

1 Life and Letters, Vol. 'I, p. 543. 

2 Ibid., p. 384. 

^Origin of Species, chap. iii. 
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latter he " fully agrees " is a metaphorical expression both indi- 
rect and incorrect, since nature does not ' select ' special varieties, 
but simply exterminates the most unfavorable ones. 1 The con- 
clusion is therefore warranted that natural selection is a species 
of physical interaction between (i) organism and environment, 
and (2) individual organisms. 

It is necessary to examine this interaction more carefully. I 
state my conclusions upon the subject in two propositions, for 
which I shall endeavor to provide adequate explanation and 
defense. 

1 . In natural selection, organism and environment are related as 
two externally interacting agencies, which are imperfectly adjusted. 
A certain measure of adjustment between the needs of the organ- 
ism and the resources of the environment is the indispensable 
condition of life. The organism must have a minimum of food 
and shelter in order to exist. But it is the peculiar condition of 
natural selection that this adjustment should be imperfect, and 
that the resources of the environment should be inadequate to 
the needs of life. If food were plenty and living were easy, there 
would be no ' struggle for existence.' The process of natural 
selection depends upon struggle, however, and consequent de- 
struction of life. Hence the failure of the environment to pro- 
vide for the needs of organic beings is quite necessary, if natural 
selection is to proceed. This imperfect adjustment is inevitable 
from the nature of the situation. Organism and environment are 
partially independent agencies, which affect one another exter- 
nally. Therefore, while the needs of the organism increase as it 
develops and reproduces itself, the resources of the environment 
remain strictly limited. 

The first need of the organism is for a habitable dwelling-place. 
But even this is not well supplied. The activity of organic beings 
is hampered on every side by natural barriers, and large areas are 
not habitable because of climatic extremes. But we are told by 
naturalists 2 that this very restriction of the organism to incon- 
veniently small areas is required for the operation of natural 

1 Life and Letters, Vol. II, p. 229. 

2 Moritz Wagner, Romanes, and others. 
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selection. The ' geographical isolation ' of comparatively small 
groups is necessary to prevent all variation from being cancelled 
by free intercrossing. 1 Yet this isolation means destruction to all 
individuals not favorably equipped for the struggle, while other- 
wise escape would be possible. 

2. In like manner, the individual organisms in the process of 
natural selection are externally related, and have conflicting inter- 
ests. The struggle for existence is based upon an essential op- 
position of interest among individual organisms. This conflict of 
interest (if one may so speak of an opposition that is physical, or 
at most instinctive) results from the conditions of life which the 
environment imposes upon the organism. The resources of the 
environment are strictly limited. The number of individual or- 
ganisms tends to increase indefinitely. Hence the resources of 
the environment are sure to prove insufficient. It is only a 
question of which individuals shall perish. In this state of affairs, 
when the presence of other individuals lessens the chance of 
gaining subsistence, and their destruction increases the possibility 
of living, conflict of interest leads inevitably to open warfare. 

The relation of the sexes in the reproductive function is appar- 
ently an exception to this state of conflict between individuals. 
Even in this case, however, natural selection depends upon an 
imperfect adjustment. Romanes points out that "sexual in- 
compatibility " is a form of isolation necessary to natural selec- 
tion. 2 A variant must be comparatively infertile with all but like 
variants, if its variation is to be preserved and contribute to the 
formation of a new and fixed species. 

Hence we see that imperfect adjustment is an inevitable con- 
sequence of external relation among the agencies involved in 
natural selection. Each acts upon the other with the rigor of 
necessity, and the environment, as a totality of forces, exercises 
the dominating influence. But maladjustment, instead of being 
a hindrance to natural selection, is essential, as the friction re- 
quired for the mechanism of the process. 

No long argument is needed to prove that the relation of the 

1 Wagner, Die Entstehung der Arten durch raumliche Sonderung, p. 65. 

2 Darwin and after Darwin, Vol. Ill, pp. 42 ff. 
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conscious self to the objective world is markedly different from the 
relation of the physical organism to the world of its environment. 
Conscious self and objective reality are not related as bodies in 
space. If we attempt to set external boundaries to the nature of 
the self, we objectify it, and the self becomes a part of that ob- 
jective reality from which we would distinguish it. Between self 
and reality there is no line of contact which can also serve as a 
line of separation. It is therefore obvious that the objective 
world cannot act as an external agency upon the conscious self, 
in the way that the environment affects the individual organism. 
Within self-conscious intelligence, individual and environment are 
much more closely, more vitally, related than in mere organic 
existence. As subject and object within self-consciousness, self 
and reality derive their very being, essentially and completely, 
from their relation to one another. The conscious self has its 
nature and its growth in and through its relation to objective 
reality. The world of objects derives its meaning and its possi- 
bilities in and through its relation to the conscious self. In self- 
conscious life, we have not the organism and the physical en- 
vironment, but the self in its world of values. The aims, the 
beliefs, and the sympathies of the self are so wrapped up in its 
real world that to separate the self from reality is to obliterate its 
existence. In the same way, objective reality has no intelligible 
meaning apart from the conscious self. When each of two ele- 
ments finds its whole nature and meaning in its relation to the 
other, the relation of the two deserves to be described as, in the 
fullest sense of the terms, functional and organic. Such com- 
pleteness of connection exists between the self-conscious indi- 
vidual and his environment that we may describe their relation 
by these terms, and regret that they, even, do not do full justice 
to the closeness of the union. 

Convincing evidence of the organic relation of conscious self 
and objective world is furnished by the familiar facts of self-con- 
scious experience and development. Consider, first, what the 
self owes, in its life and development, to the influences of the 
objective world. It is the objective world which reveals to the 
self its true nature, as a free and intelligent being in a real world, 
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and as an individual member of a social order. The conscious- 
ness of individual opinion, feeling, and desire, — in short, of exist- 
ence as a person, — comes only through occupation with real objects 
which must be distinguished and understood, and through inter- 
course with other individuals in an intelligent society. Objective 
reality also educates the self in the literal sense of the word. It 
is the real world, which insists upon being understood and appre- 
ciated, that draws out the individual self, and brings to light the 
various capacities of his nature. Through constant friction with 
the hard fact of objective reality, he is led to correct his immature 
opinions and transform his narrow, irrational purposes. Finally, 
it is the objective world which develops what is specifically 
latent in the self, the possibilities of intelligent personality. 
This is particularly the function of the social order with its laws, 
customs, and institutions, which is for the self the most significant 
part of the objective world. For the social order is a visible 
expression of the moral order, and in its laws and institutions the 
individual finds his own possibilities writ large. 

On the other hand, however, the real world derives its charac- 
ter and meaning from its relation to the self-conscious individual. 
The debt is not all on the side of the self. The conscious self 
understands — or better interprets — its world of objective reality 
An object becomes real or intelligible only when it is placed in 
certain definite and necessary relations with other objects in that 
objective world which self-conscious intelligence creates for itself. 
Thus it is to the constructive activity of thought that objects owe 
their specific existence and characteristic position in the real 
v/orld. The self does not stop with comprehension, but also 
appreciates, or evaluates, the objective world. A reality which 
is simply fact and has no meaning is an unreal abstraction. The 
world of the self-conscious individual is a world of meaning. 
No part of it but prompts some emotional reaction from the self, 
— of interest or repugnance, of dread or desire. For it is in 
this world of objects that the self has its life, and this life is a 
critical matter, of feeling, of purpose, and of struggle. The 
value thus bestowed becomes so firmly attached to the objects 
themselves, that it appears to belong to them apart from the intelli- 
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gence with which it is always connected. Furthermore, intel- 
ligence is not content with the interpretation and evaluation of 
objective reality. It does not hesitate, if its purposes require, to 
transform the objective world to suit its own ends. The power to 
evaluate implies the ability to disapprove and condemn. Itself 
bred and developed by the influences of the objective world, the 
self is quite able to reverse the procedure and to transform reality 
in accordance with its own ends and purposes. Human civiliza- 
tion has been accompanied by an increasing conquest of nature, 
whereby the strictly natural forces are bent to serve man's will, 
to further his comfort, and to promote his happiness. 

We need make no reservations, therefore, when we describe 
the relation of the self-conscious individual to his environment 
as organic, and their adjustment as functional. Moreover, we 
have not here an arbitrarily chosen or ' fairly good ' instance of 
this relation, but have, instead, the typical and perfect case of 
organic unity, in which each one of the elements related finds its 
life and being wholly and completely in its relation to the other. 
In self-conscious experience, we find that externality is over- 
come, determination ceases to be necessity, and the performance 
of function becomes a prerogative of freedom. From the vantage- 
point of this conception of the relation of the self-conscious 
individual to his environment, let us look back and consider 
whether it is possible to regard natural selection as a governing 
law of self-conscious development. This principle, as we have 
seen, denotes primarily a species of physical interaction between 
physical organisms and their natural environment. In this inter- 
action, organism and environment are externally related, as 
partially independent agencies. Because of this independence 
and externality, the resources of the environment are not properly 
adjusted to the needs of the organism. While the individual 
organisms increase rapidly both in needs and in numbers, these 
resources make no proportionate increase. Thus the environ- 
ment becomes more and more inadequate to supply the needs 
of the organisms. Hence a struggle for existence, the attend- 
ant destruction of life, and consequent ' selection ' of favorable 
variations. 
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The question we have now to decide is, whether it is possible 
to apply this principle to a different field, where the relation 
between the terms is of an entirely different nature. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how such a law can govern self-conscious 
development ; since in self-conscious life, individual and environ- 
ment are organically related, and their adjustment is functional. 
To render self-conscious life possible in the individual, the 
environment must supply, not a definite amount of food, shelter, 
etc., but a system of objects or ends which appeal to the indi- 
vidual as worthy of pursuit. For, in the first place, self-con- 
sciousness in the individual presupposes the existence of a world 
of objects with which the self is in essential relation. Then, 
secondly, life in the self-conscious individual implies purpos- 
ive or voluntary activity ; and this activity requires an object 
or end, and in its fuller exercise a system of objects or e'nds. 
Such a system of ends the environment does supply. It cannot 
fail to do so. For the character and significance of the environ- 
ment depend upon the interpretation and evaluation made by the 
individual. Hence adjustment betweentthem is inevitable. Reality 
unfolds in response to the progressive interpretation of the indi- 
vidual. As he develops in character and capacity, the environ- 
ment reveals, in perfect proportion to his increasing insight and 
power of appreciation, its wealth of objects and of meaning. No 
two individuals have exactly the same environment, and the en- 
vironment of the same individual changes from year to year. But 
to the developing faculties of the self, which always demand other 
and greater objects for their exercise, the environment as steadily 
responds by suggesting new ends and prompting higher aims. 
This follows necessarily from the organic adjustment of individ- 
ual and environment ; for when the individual develops in intel- 
lect, he acquires a better understanding of reality ; when he de- 
velops in manual dexterity, he has learned to handle objects 
more skilfully ; and when he grows in moral excellence, he has 
gained a truer appreciation of the relative value of the different 
ends of action. Only one pursuit, perhaps, attracts the untrained 
youth and inspires his energies, while to the educated man so 
many vocations have value and appeal that he finds it difficult to 
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choose among them. So, also, as the number of individuals 
increases, the meaning and opportunities of the environment 
increase in like degree ; for each additional individual contributes, 
by his life and activity, somewhat to the variety and possibilities 
of the social order. 

Our argument so far inclines us to believe that natural selection 
cannot act as a law of self-conscious development. This is due 
to the difference between the conditions of organic existence and 
the conditions of self-conscious life. Nevertheless, when we face 
a number of important and incontrovertible facts, the difference 
in question seems to fade into something verbal and visionary 
rather than vitally real. For it seems that the very conditions 
which occasion natural selection in organic existence are repeated 
in a new guise in self-conscious life, and may give rise to a similar 
process of selection. Suppose that the environment does present 
itself to the intelligent individual as a system of ends rather than 
a limited amount of food, shelter, etc., is the adjustment any 
more perfect if these ends are unattainable, than if the food, 
shelter, etc., are inadequate ? Is not life the supreme end with 
the self-conscious individual as well as with the organism ; and, 
if he is prevented from attaining this end, is there any evidence 
of a closer adjustment with the environment than when the ex- 
istence of the organism is cut off by inimical forces ? Is not 
organic existence the indispensable condition of all self-conscious 
attainment, and, in this existence, are the forces of nature any less 
external, any more perfectly adjusted, to the self-conscious 
organism than to any other organism ? Then, in the extreme 
case, what real difference is there between the conscious self who 
succumbs to the hostile forces of nature after a brave battle for 
life, and the lower organism which perishes in the struggle for 
existence ? These are serious, if not fatal, objections to such a 
distinction as we have proposed between organic existence and 
self-conscious life. 

What shall we say to the fact that many, if not the majority, of 
the ends which reality presents to the conscious self are impos- 
sible of realization ? Certainly it does not suggest a thorough 
adjustment to the needs of the self, if, through objective condi- 
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tions and circumstances, so many of these ends cannot be attained. 
It is true that for purposes of self-conscious development not all 
the objects of endeavor need be attainable. They need be capa- 
ble only of intelligent pursuit. Many of the ideals which inspire 
intelligent activity are infinite in their scope, and admit only of 
partial or progressive realization. Still this thought does not 
give us a key to the difficulty. Many of the ends which attract 
human activity are worse than valueless when impossible of 
attainment. It seems mere mockery to describe an objective 
environment as organically adjusted to the needs of the self, 
when it lures the individual to a pursuit of unattainable ends, 
and thus is certain to involve him in disheartening failure and 
bitter disappointment. 

It may perhaps help us to meet this objection, if we recall 
that, while the environment is responsible for the totality of ends 
possible to the conscious self, the singling out of specific ends for 
deliberate pursuit rests with the will of the self. Hence, if these 
specific ends prove unattainable, it may be more the fault of indi- 
vidual choice than of the resources of the environment. Nor can 
it be said in such a case that the environment is ill-adjusted, at any 
rate to the interest of the individual in question, as expressed in 
the choice of these particular ends. For the ends which the in- 
dividual chooses may not, and, in many cases, certainly do not, 
represent his true interest. It is not the true interest of the indi- 
vidual, therefore, that is thwarted by the hostile conditions of the 
environment, but his subjective view of his interest, based upon 
insufficient knowledge or perverse inclination. Failure and dis- 
appointment are often necessary as hard lessons to teach the indi- 
vidual the nature of his true interest. In many cases, therefore, 
the impossibility of attaining ends chosen for pursuit is evidence 
of a deep and thorough-going adjustment of the environment to 
the needs of the individual, — in teaching, first of all, what ends 
are truly worthy of pursuit. 

But when this is said, have we not rather evaded than over- 
come the real difficulty? We cannot thus throw the responsi- 
bility for the ends actually pursued upon the will of the individual. 
Certain ends are forced upon him, whether he wishes or not. 
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Chief among these is life itself, which, it may be said, must be the 
supreme end for all living beings. Yet, when the conscious self 
seeks to preserve and prolong life, as the supreme requisite, does 
not the environment act with the same externality and utter disre- 
gard of individual interest, that it shows in the case of the organism 
struggling for existence ? If by ' life ' is meant organic existence, 
we may answer without hesitation that self-conscious individuals 
are not compelled to make life their supreme end, and, as an 
actual fact, the great majority of them do not. Organic existence 
becomes but one of the many ends pursued in self-conscious life. 
Its relative importance depends entirely upon the choice of the 
individual. How much lower life in this sense is often valued 
than other ends is witnessed by the contemptuous way in which 
it is flung aside that a scruple may be satisfied, or a prejudice 
preserved. Men sacrifice their lives readily to principles they 
have adopted, and believe they are attaining their own highest 
good. Few, indeed, would purchase life at any price. Clearly, 
existence is not forced upon the self-conscious individual as a 
supreme end, in the way that instinct compels the organism to 
strive to preserve itself. Instead, the importance attached to 
mere existence is a matter of choice. The great majority of self- 
conscious individuals avail themselves of the possibilities of their 
nature and rise free, both from the uncertainties of natural exist- 
ence and the inexorableness of natural law, by giving mere exist- 
ence a subordinate place in the hierarchy of ends that governs 
their lives. 

Still the problem confronts us in another form. Do we not 
overstate the matter in saying that the value of existence in the 
life of a self-conscious individual depends upon his own choice ? 
Granted that organic existence is for the self only one end among 
others, has it not a unique character ? Is it not the indispensable 
condition of all higher attainment? Must not the individual first 
live in order to achieve the ends of intelligence ? If organic ex- 
istence is thus regarded as a means necessary to self-conscious 
development, can we assert that the environment is any better 
adapted to the needs of the conscious self than to the needs of the 
organism, when existence is subject to the same uncertain condi- 
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tions and hostile influences in both cases ? Although we must 
admit the force of this objection, yet we can affirm, in the first 
place, that when existence is thus regarded as a means necessary 
to self-conscious development, the resources of the environment 
are sufficiently well adjusted to the bodily needs of the individual 
to render existence possible in the great majority of cases, — at 
least in a measure sufficient to reveal to the individual the real- 
ities of intelligence, and allow of some degree of conscious attain- 
ment. Cultivation of the powers of intelligence gives the indi- 
vidual a control over the natural conditions which the organism 
does not possess. He is thus enabled to transform conditions 
inimical to his physical welfare, and to avoid many of the perils 
which would otherwise threaten his existence. The improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions and the development of the medical 
art are instances of the power of intelligence to transform natural 
conditions and counteract natural influences. 

There remains, therefore, but the extreme and exceptional case, 
where continued existence seems absolutely necessary to any 
measure of self-conscious attainment, yet where this existence is 
ruthlessly cut off. Even in this case, however, it seems possible 
to maintain that the environment provides the conditions of exist- 
ence in so far as this is a necessary means to self-conscious life. 
For the true significance of self-conscious life is not to be esti- 
mated in length of physical existence. That participation in the 
eternal realities of truth and goodness which constitutes this sig- 
nificance, is not to be measured in terms of years. Given an in- 
telligent individual in full possession of his powers, and the little 
time taken to fight a losing battle for physical existence against 
insuperable obstacles, may yield a deeper insight into the nature 
of reality, and a fuller appreciation of the possibilities and obliga- 
tions of selfhood than three-score years and ten of placid exist- 
ence. Various ends may be apprehended and evaluated, and, if 
not actually pursued, may be heeded, in such an abbreviated 
struggle. For such a conflict, even, may be waged with self-re- 
spect and regard for personal honor. There is, then, an essen- 
tial difference, even in this extreme case, where the experience of 
man and brute seem most alike, — where man like a cornered 
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animal fights fiercely for his existence until natural conditions 
overcome and crush him. In the case of the organism, the dom- 
inating instinct to preserve existence through the natural lifetime 
is thwarted and annihilated by the environment. In the case of 
the conscious self, though he battle as fiercely and die as wretch- 
edly, the environment has rather proved than subverted his 
essential self-hood ; for he has measured himself against reality, 
and, in the white heat of conflict, he has seen things in their true 
relations, — the opportunity has been given him to understand 'the 
issue, to fight a good fight, to die like a man. 

A consideration of the relation of self-conscious individuals to 
each other suggests a line of thought parallel to that followed in 
discussing the relation of the self-conscious individual to his en- 
vironment. Hence one can be more brief, and indicate in a few 
words the trend of the argument. It is impossible to conceive 
of the conscious self as a body in space, or a conscious ' thing.' 
Hence the possibility is likewise excluded of an external relation 
among conscious selves, whereby the one affects the other merely 
through some form of physical interaction. Existing in social 
relations, these individuals are united by a bond essential to 
their being and closer than any physical affinity. As conscious- 
ness of self is possible only in distinction from, yet in vital unity 
with, an objective environment, so consciousness of self is possible 
only in distinction from, yet in vital unity with, other selves in a 
social order. Consciousness of self involves a consciousness of 
some of the characteristic attributes of self-hood. The individual 
recognizes these qualities in himself only in and through his in- 
tercourse with others. Consciousness of his own intelligence 
comes to him only through interchange of ideas and intelligent 
intercourse with others. Consciousness of individual freedom 
and responsibility arises from the duties and privileges of com- 
munity life. Consciousness of his own capacity for sympathy 
and affection is awakened in the individual by social and family 
ties. Indeed, consciousness of intelligent self-hood, when it is 
once evoked in the individual, implies the presence in his mind 
of a universal principle in the form of a social order in which he 
and others are united by bonds of obligation and sympathy. We 
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do more than repeat a hackneyed metaphor, therefore, when we 
say that the individuals in an intelligent community are organic- 
ally related ; for consciousness of an alter is a presupposition of 
the consciousness of self. 

Natural selection, as we have seen, results from a state of con- 
flict and struggle among individual organisms. The conflict 
among organisms is itself a necessary consequence of their ex- 
ternal relation to one another and to the environment. But 
when self-consciousness is present, this external relation among 
individuals, by which the one limits and hinders the other, is re- 
placed by an organic relation, whereby the one contributes essen- 
tially to the life and development of the other. Constant conflict 
and struggle between individuals thus related is a condition con- 
tradictory and repugnant to their inmost nature. To suppose 
that such a struggle is the normal means of self-conscious devel- 
opment is to suppose that development consists in doing violence 
to what is most characteristic in the individual nature, rather than 
in the realization of its normal capacities. Because conscious 
selves are by nature organically joined, individual development 
is, of necessity, functionally correlated with the cultivation of the 
personality of others, and with the promotion of their interests. 
The growth of the individual is conditioned by the establishment 
of closer and more complete union with others, joined by ties of 
mutual sympathy and good will. In this connection, I think we 
can find added proof of the adjustment of the environment to the 
needs of the conscious self. The resources of the rational order 
are not depleted by an increase in the number of individuals in- 
cluded in it. Each additional individual rather enriches than 
impoverishes the environment which all have in common. For 
every individual is to all the others an end in himself, an object 
of value to be cultivated for its own sake. He has a nature 
worthy of the interest, and sympathy, and cultivation of all the 
rest. 

Here, also, in considering the relation of individuals in self- 
conscious development, many difficulties arise which seem to 
cast doubt upon the conclusions we have reached. For in- 
stance, there is the fact of a competition in human society, which 
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is frequently as pitiless and severe as that waged among lower 
organisms, and which certainly resembles a ' struggle for exist- 
ence.' This and other features of human life suggest problems 
which we cannot at present discuss. But they are not entirely 
insoluble. Nor do they constitute as serious objections to our 
argument as would at first appear. It is true that competition 
and struggle actually exist in intelligent society. It is equally 
true, however, that much of this competition is severely con- 
demned by the conscience of the individual member. Since 
conscience in this case represents the moral ideal which guides 
and inspires the whole movement, it is impossible to regard the 
object of its emphatic disapproval as the controlling factor in 
moral development. 

I may state in conclusion that the importance attributed to 
self-consciousness in these pages implies no break in the con- 
tinuity of the evolutionary process, nor the supervention, in any 
inexplicable manner, of self-consciousness upon the natural proc- 
ess. We suppose only that there are both physical and teleo- 
logical factors in evolution, and that, as the process continues, the 
teleological factor becomes more influential. 

H. W. Wright. 

Cornell University. 



